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Pays homage 
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on 
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at 5 p.m. 
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A.E.S. Higher Secondary School, 

1, Rouse Avenue, 

New Delhi. 

Speakers : 

1. Prof. Hire* Mukherjee 

2. Shri V.M. Tarkunde 

3. Shri C. Rajeswara Ran 

4. Prof. B.S. Kesavan 

5. Prof. R.M. Paul 

6. Shri Habib Tanvir 

7. Shri Rajinder Nath 

8. Shri R.C Rajasekhar. 
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Messengers, with tidings from unknown skies, greet 
me and speed along the road. My heart is glad within 
and the breath of the passing breeze is sweet. 

From dawn till dusk I sit here before my door, and 
1 know that of a sudden the happy moment will arrive 
when I shall see. 

In the meanwhile I smile and sing all alone- In the 
.meanwhile the air is filling with the perfume of promise". 
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i. Forest Scene- A glorious Nature- Tabala picking 
the child up and bringing him 1 up till he comes 
of age. 

ii. The boy meets Gautama, and goes to the forests* 
fHere the effect of all seasons upon his mindV 
The birth of new calf etc., etc. 

iii- Return journey, how he gets knowledge from 
Varuna & other Gods meets Gautama* 



The appearence of all these Gods should be pre- 
sented as coming in a dream with more minute descri- 
ptions. 

The bank of Kaveri half grown puga trees etc- 
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Nationalist who Detests Patriotic Poetry 



"There was a time when we grew beards and went to 
the beach to discuss dialectical materialism. Revolutionary 

romanticists, we suddenly disappeared from home to meet in 
the jungle at one o'clock at night. In the process our wives 
went mad and grew hysterical. For they knew nothing of where 
we go or why we consider it necessary to remain underground 
for months/" 

With theso characteristic remarks, the 70 - year - old 
eminent Sanskrit scholar and Telugu poet playwright and 
producer, Mr. Abburi Ramakrishna Rau of Andhra started narrat- 
ing his colourful career in an interview in New Delhi on Sunday. 

Together with Munshi Premchand, Mr. Ahmed AH, 
Mr. Sajjad Zaheer and Mr. Hiren Mukerji (who "was my 
colleague in Andhra University at the time"), he founded the 
All-India Progressive Writers 1 Association in Lucknow in 1936. 
They all stayed at the residence of Mr. Wazir Hussain, father of 
Mr. Sajjad Zaheer. 

.Renaissance Body : 

Later Mr. Ramakrishna Rau joined the Radical Democratic 
Party of Mr. MLN. Roy, and, together with Mr. Laxman Shastri 
Joshi and Mr. S.H. Vatsayayana, founded a cultural organisation 
known as the Indian Renaissance Association. 

"Laxman Shastri who was Gandhiji's right-hand man, was 
a man of great wit and compassion/' he said narrating an 
anecdote. A Brahmin priest seen emerging from a pub in 
village, became the laughing stock of villagers when Mr. Joshi 
drew the priest aside and said : "I understand the people of 
this country. And I tell you that you may do whatever you 
want to do but do it secretly." 



340 Abburi the man: 

A witty and engaging conversationalist himself, Mr. 
Ramakrishna Rau said that he had not always been able to- 
follow Mr. Joshi's valuable advice himself "except perhaps in 
poetry/' He had not been publishing his poems for a long time 
though he had not ceased to write poetry. 

"I am perhaps a nationalist/' "But ! do not [ike- 

patriotism. Not In poetry. Though I know many of my con- 
temporaries have become famous by singing hymns to the 
Himalayas and the Ganga." 

He admired a cynical remark a 'rfshi' once made to him 
about India. Explaining a Sanskrit slogan, the 'rishs' said that- 
one could tell a Brahmin from his face, a Kshatriya from his chest' 

and a Shudra from his feet. 

But what about Europeans and other people in the world, 
Mr. Ramakrishna Rau asked. "Well/' the Tishi' replied with 
a chuckle, "God took the scum of the earth and made them. 
Bharatvarshis." 

An Exaggeration : 

That was an exaggeration, Mr. Ramakrishna Rau said, 

"We are not exactly the scum of the earth, caste system or no 
caste system. All the same, I faif to sing hymns to ourselves 
shouting that we are the best angels of God. No, I am nor 

patriotic. Not in poetry/' 

Drama was different It had a social function. In the- 
theatre one could not afford to stand aloof from the social 
scene. 

Theatre is Mr. Ramakrishna Rau's latest love. He no- 

longer writes short stories and has confined himself for many 
years to poetry and writing adapting and production of plays. 

His "Nad! Sundari" - meaning "river nymphy"- a play 
about Kaveri, daughter of the 'rishi' Kavera, was successfully 
produced by Mrs. Durgabai Deshmukh in 1925. 

He has translated and adapted Gogol's "Government 
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Inspector/' Ibsen's "A Doll's House/' Chekhov's "Anniversary*' 
and all plays of Tagore, 

His Tefugii adaptation of the famous Sanskrit classic, 
"Mricchakatikam," which he himself produced, has been hailed 
throughout Andhra as an engrossing play of contemporary 

significance. 

"I am a humanist actually/' he said "and believe in a 
partyless democracy. If you fail in examination, you write a 
thesis against them. So I am no longer interested In politics 
and stand against all parties. ! carry on non-political work -In 
the theatre/' 

Mr. Ramakrishna Rau, who is the guiding spirit of the 
..Andhra Pradesh Natya Sangam, the Hyerabad branch of the 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh, has brought to Delhi two of his latest 
.productions-"Mricchakatikam" and Guruzada Appa Rao's well- 
known classic, "Kanya Sulkam." 

Times of India, dt. 14th March, 1966. 



Abburi the man 



In Idygu 



It is difficult to write about Mr. Abburi Ramakrishna Rau* 
Director of Natyavidyalaya Repertory, Hyderabad, which is 
staging two pfays In Delhi this week, without getting his two 

Images -of what he is and what he might have been - inextri- 
cably mixed. This confusion is worse confounded by an inter- 
mittent Impression that Abburi is what he might have been. 

This paradox is typical of a type of Andhra literary genius 
which, after an ebullient creative upsurge, dams Itself deliberatefy 
In a spirit of romanticist helplessness. This is what Abburi, the 
poet who stopped writing 30 years ago means when he says : 
"How can I express what cannot be expressed in the words we 
know ?" 

Life has overwhelmed him. Tagore, Gandhi, M.N. Roy 
have all left their imprint on him. He has been a non-co- 
operator, a Communist, a radical democrat, a new humanist. 
He is a Sanskrit scholar, a devotee of Shakthi and a believer in 
palingenesis. The conflict in Abburi has always been between 
his undoubted literary talent and his hunger for life which he 
has taken with both hands. 

His rich experience and mental development should have 
yielded an abundant harvest of poetry, novels and plays. But 
it did not. They have only produced in him a state of inner 
tension which acts as a perennial source from which young 
writers derive new ideas. Abburi has inspired a good deal of 
bold angry writing in Telugu. 

Community Theatre: 

Instruction in his Natyavidyalaya is based on the idea of 
the evergrowing, ever-changing community theatre, unfettered 
by props, which acts as so candid and clear a mirror of social 
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life that society's needs must, in shame, change and right itself. 

The theatre must be society's outer conscience. The most 
important part of drama, .according to him, is the audience. 

He spirit of heterodoxy has kept the fiameof revolt In 
literature burning in Andhra* His statement : "The well- being 
of society is my well-being' 4 is not only a statement of faith but 
his contribution to the life of the times. 

Passing by in Statesman, eft. 15th March, 1966. 
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"We need a theatre movement In this country similar to 
the Abbey Theatre of Dublin during the time of J. M. Synge and 
Lady Gregory." 

"At that time, there was a community of ideas and a 
community of men at the Abbey, which forged poetic, con- 
temporary and viable dramatic forms. Playwrights and theatre 
artists collaborated and religiously studied folk attitudes, 
prejudices, speech forms and reflected them in the Irish theatre. 
We need just collaboration between artists and scholars to 
rejuvenate the theaters in this country." 

This opinion was expressed by 70-year-old Abbori 
Ramakrishna Rau, renowned Sanskrit scholar and Telugu poet, 
playwright and producer of Hyderabad, at a press conference on 
Monday. 

He started in Andhra a theatre movement on the Abbey 
Theatre pattern called Natya Goshti -as early as 1934. It was 
a kind of research institute in which folk dialects, rural theatre 
forms and ways of life were studied with a view to providing 
useful raw material for prospective playwrights. 

"We felt at the time/' Mr. Rau said, "that the actor- 
dominated melodramatic theatre ought to go : and the 
playwright ought to take a central place in the new movement 
particularly if we were out to catch the conscience of the king, 
so to speak. Well, the play's the thing and we concentrated on 
the new type of play that we felt ought to emerge from the rich 
rural sources, tapped by imaginative, modern playwrights/ 1 

"Unless it was woven into the social fabric of the life of 
the country, the theatre could hardly come into its own/ 9 he 
said. 

A permanent repertory company to serve as a laboratory 
for experimenting with new forms of drama and building up a 
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new audience was essential to give a practical shape to the 
idea. This was recently formed under the auspices of the 
.Andhra Pradesh Natya Sangham. The first play they presented 
was Mr. Ramakrishna Rairs modern Telugu adaptation of 
Sudraka's "Mrichchakatika," which won them a big admiring 
audience in Andhra at once. Next was a modern streamlined 
version of Gurazada Appa Rao's well-known classic "Kanya 
Sulkam." Both these plays, which are being presented in 
Delhi, have been directed by Mr. Rail himself. 

Their next production, currently under rehearsal, are 

Sophocles' 'Aedtpus Rex' and a modern version of King Shahjrs 

mediaeval Yakshagana, known as "Sati Dana Suram." there is 

.a lot in common between the Yakshagana and Brecht's theatre 

Mr. Rau said. 

Patriot, dt. 15th March, 1986. 



S. M. Y. Sastry 






Seventy years old Abburi Ramakrishna Rau is one of 
outstanding personalities of Andhra. Fifty years ago he made 
a mark as a poet, to fact his name is the second to be men- 
tioned in any account and evaluation of modern Telugu poetry. 

A greater, though perhaps, later, Sove of his has been the 
Theatre. He has made a mark in this field not merely as writer, 
but as a producer and even as an actor, notably in Gurazada's 
Kanyasulkam. Abburs's contribution to the presentation of 
Kanyasulkam as a cohesive modern drama is required to be 
remembered and recorded with pride and gratitude. His 
presentation of Mrichakatika, which he has himself rendered 
into Telugu, has been hailed in Andhra as a memorable 
production. 

His contribution, however, is not limited to the presenta- 
tion of a few selected dramas, with rare sympathy and sen- 
sitivity. He has been fostering the dream of building a strong 
and enthusiastic theatre movement in Andhra. He is one of the 
very few literary personalities who are keenly and critically 
conscious of the mechanism of social change and the scope and 
significance of theatre. In 1936 he founded what is popularly 
known as the Natya Goshti movement, combining in it the 
bracing influence of our ancient heritage and the life-giving 
currents of Western drama. Theatre, he believes, is the crea- 
ture of an inherent human need and therefore essentially social 
in origin. Even during the barren days of the second World War 
he organised a troupe of his own-NATALl-and toured all over 
Andhra with his repertory to build a valuable and lasting theatre. 
His desire to make the theatre vibrant with life is still as vivid 
and strong as It was when I first met him as a student at the 
Andhra University thirty-three years ago. 
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Abburs as a personality is greater than his contribution to 
poetry, literature and theatre. He is an enchanting conversa- 
tionalist and a very rewarding speaker both in Telugu and 
Eng!ish. As with Girisam, the immortal hero of Kanyasulkam, 
we can say that a mere talk with Abburi is an education* But 
unlike Girisam, Abburi is earnest in his yearning to make the 
theatre a vital organ of the social fabric and a means of social 
progress. The theatre movement in Andhra is truly indebted to 
Abburi Ramakrishna Rao. 

(1966)' 



D. Anjaneyuiu 



A 



In the race for recognition output seems to matter a great 
deal Sometimes It could count even more than the quality of 
the content. Especially when the dispensers of patronage are 
In no position to judge it. The author of a hundred booS<s often 
gets the benefit of doubt, from the high and the mighty as well 
as the hoi polloi, who could both be equally Ignorant in matters 
literary. 

It is seldom that the writer of one book gets the prize, 
even If he be a poet of Keatssan timbre/ in the eyes of those 
who know. If Abburi Ramakrishna Rau, the Teiugu poet, now 
77 not out is not as well-known as some of his less talented 
contemporaries, he has largely himself to blame. For we can 
never blame the public who, like the customer, is always 
supposed to be right He had hardly ever brothered to preserve 
his manuscripts or collect his published pieces in book form, 
Most of his work has already been lost and even the little that 
has survived might have shared the same fate, if his admirers 
and his son, who Is a publisher's editor, had not taken care to 
bring it out in a handy volue of 200-odd pages. Obviously, he 
had never asked himself the familiar question : "If we don't 
blow our own trumpet who else will do It for us ?" 

In an active literary career spanning over six decades, 
Ramakrishna Rau (popularly known by his surname, "Abburi") 
passed through various stages-classical, romantic, progressive 
and humanist* He started writing verse while still in his teens ; 
and his first published work JalaanjaSi (addressed to a youth .on 
the threshold of life) shows a high degree of maturity of 
thought as well as metrical skill. "Mallikaamba," a long poem 
writen In 1914, Is an early romantic experiment in Teiugu, 
marked by a refreshing tenderness of sentiment and response to 
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the beauty of nature. His lyricism might remind some of the 
Malayalam poet Kumaran Asan. 

Abburrs flexibility could be seen from the way in which 
he had been absorbing all the influences from far and near 
through the years. From the classical trinity of Telugu at home 
to Tagore and Sri Aurobindo and the Persian poet Nizams, he 
could make as much of the world's best as came his way his 
own. Among the modern thinkers, he was most influenced by 
the new humanism of M. N. Roy. He himself had influenced 
generations of Telugu poets from Krishnasastri and Sri Sri to 
Tilak and the younger revolutionaries. 

In the handling of metrical techniques, AbburS had 
displayed a rare versatility. He is at home in every verse form- 
the Sanskrit-based vnttas and seesapadyams of classical Telugu 
to songs and couplets, as also free verse and new verse. He is 
an exprimentalist par excellence. He blazed the trail for most 
others. 

But he is not merely a poet. He has been many things in 
his time a theatre man, who not only wrote but produced' 
plays, acting in them himself, a teacher, a Librarian and some- 
thing of a political activist. An engaging conversationalist he 
has an alert mind and a ready tongue. What is more, he is a. 
dreamer, who tells his fellow-dreamers : 

The wave you climb 

is lasting ; 
The dream you see 

Is real and true." 

The Hindustan Times Weekly, 
New Delhi, Sunday, July 1, 1973,.. 



C. V. Sofoba Rao 



The Ending Age of Titans in Librarianship 



The Past is faf!;rsg apart. Wo are losing the persons 
whose existence personifies the times that were, Unless 
institutions that grow, keep a meticulous historical detail, and 
publish once in five years, to gather up the threads, when a 
personality leaves an Institution, for whatever reasons, nothing 
remains, except for a few memories. Thus the lives of 
Librarians who sileniiy falhar thy growth of Research, In its 
true perspective remains unrecorded. We live in a society 
which has no sense of organization, history and social change. 
Memories do not make lasting monuments. But can we deny 
even that ! 

Another mark ss very evident, How easy it Is to make a 
mark as a Teacher/Professor, and how difficult it is to make a 
mark as Librarian ! Who will recognise the silent one, subjec- 
ted to heavy pressures on the Academic side of University 
Politics, except to count the faultsand condemn. The Librarian 
dangerously falls between the Academics, the Student and the 
Library Staff, gathering accusations, unless he changes the job, 
and drifts to anothsr University. But for a Professor, the Students 
are caught at thsir idealistic best, and if he be sincere in teaching 
with some sociability or eccentricity, he becomes a magnet, and 
within a decade becomes famous, nay wo rshipped. The cont- 
rast of Abburi Ramakrishna Ran and Dr. Ranganathan the 
Teachers, and the same persons as Librarians, proves the point 
at a later stage. 

Being intiated into Lsbrarianship by Abburi Ramakrishna 
Rau, and into Library Science by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, I have 
lost both of them in the Seventies. Both are Titans of their 
times, who were much more than Librarians. The Chair of 
University Library shone, because they occup led it They were 
3 th3 job, and put thair psrsonality for the growth of the 
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profession. Such is the flavour left behind, that the pupils of 
them form a class apart and perhaps carry some of the glitter ! 
How did It happen ? What were they, to us ? How did the 
circumstances mould them ? Such questions of posterity form 
the back-drop. In such an account to be objective is to make 
the account unreadable. To be subjective, colours the account, 
but principles could be abstracted as the substance of life. 
How dry would be a principled account of a LIFE ! 

In 1953, I chose the Profession, because of Insatiable 

propensities to read and learn, and Librarianship providing the 

best opportunity to attain it at public expense without public 
benefit. The advertisement of Government of Andhra solved 
the self-introspection, and I was selected and deputed. The 
Madras School, and the intellectual climate of Madras held such 
a spell, that i did not take my deputation to Waitair and Andhra 
University with joy, and joined because there was no other way 
left, since Madras and Andhra have fallen apart. I was rudely 
shaken to consciousness that I am an Andhra, belonging to 
IVIadras University, in short a second class citizen. 

I reported to the Librarian, and the Director of the 
Diploma Course in Librarianship at Andhra University, Prof. 
Abburi Ramakrishna Rau, dressed in a neat Bengali style, wear- 
ing a charming smile. He identified that the times were 
changing for the better since Masters degree holders were 
coming to Library Science. In a week's time came ali the other 
deputed candidates and others. We met in the class, where the 
first assignment was given, to write what we want to do as 
Librarians. By next week the scripts were returned after 
evaluation, some of my classmates getting credits, My script 
did not come, and on enquiry, after ascertaining my name I was 
told, "I found that I am not competent to evaluate your paper.'' 
Looks of caustic criticism from classmates, completed the omi- 
nous portents. I thought that there was something radically 
wrong in the answer, and he without a further word asked me 
to meet after the class. 

What happened is something unforgetable. He told me 
that my answer was original piece that he did not want to spoil 
by correction ! He wondered how I failed to get the desired 
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class In the Master at the Madras University. He lifted me to a 
status of Equality, and asked me to meet him as a friend, gave me- 
the liberty to attend classes or not but read books and go to him 
for any discussion. He reassuringly pot his hands on my shoulders, 
with a smile, and enquired whether I believed, at least then that 
he spoke from his heart I felt gratitude and affection, and 1 
that relationship continued, since then, ft is another matter, 
that other Lecturers felt ill-at-case at my not taking down- 
Notes, and identified the books from which dictation is made. 
They exploited the dependence of Abburi on them for setting 
and correction scripts, ro put me down in evaluation, and Abburi 
could save me from failure, because he could not believe that I' 
would drop so low I The real reason was his intimacy, and my 
lack of circumspection. A similar experience with Dr. SRR is- 
already recorded. 

He was an F L A of the Library Association, who took his 
examiners wonder at his erudition, though he appeared private. 
His Classification class were real mental gymnastics, where our. 
different Class Numbers were defended, broken and the right 
number we arrived at, We looked eagerly to his classes, for he 
was an artist in expression, his English loaded with subject and 
wit, Mr. Mufay later told me that the first batch of students for 
Diploma In Library Science under Abburi, is an excellence' 
unsurpassed, even for 25 years ! 

The project that he suggested to his FLA tutor, and to- 
the end he did not have an opportunity to implement, is the 
utilisation of Devanagari alphabets in Classification. The 
advantage of single letter with additions of elongations and 
contractions can represent different basic classes / give a 
base of : 

14 Vowels, 5x5x13325 consonants, and 11x13 other 
consonants, i.e., 143 consonants, in total giving a base of 482 in- 
alphabets only. With the addition of punctuation marks, 
purnanuswara, the capacity is increased. While the decimal 
notation would be long to write and read, the pure alphabetical 
notation can be pronounced, i.e., naming the subject, just like 
naming a person ! When worked out perhaps it would be a 
revolutionary innovation. 
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His cherished objective was to head the Telugu Depart- 
ment, having published by the age of 19 a collection of poems 
that attracted the attention of Dr. C.R. Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Andhra University, and subsequent researches Into 
Telugu literature at Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, on a resea- 
rch scholarship. But exigencies of fife lead him to become a 
Librarian, though he was one of the three poets, who pioneered 
Idealistic poetry with 'separation' as the main theme. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is no modern Telugu poetry with- 
out Abburi Ramakrsshna Rao. 

As Librarian he attracted Researchers in general, and in 
Telugu in particular, and hours were spent In Professorial or 
Research community. He commanded respect on the count of 
scholarship, in the Universijy campus. But we know him as 
Librarian too, and the Library Science Teacher also, not in any 
way any the less. He was instantly obeyed by his staff, and 
problems of technical nature were referred in all humility, the 
decisions satisfying tfie staff. Another feauture that enhanced 
his reputation is the honour he gave to National dress, and the 
unpretentious dignity that came natural to him, in his Bengali 
dress. His early student days in Calcutta had their lasting 
effect which in the early dawn of freedom, had mesmeric effect 
on Andhra students. 

He was a dramatist, Producer, Actor, Director, and script 
writer, when drama was not touched by respectable men. He 
was also a leftist, who would have been in jail, had it not been 
for the fact that an uncle of Abburi was a Deputy Collector. 
His authority on the subject was such, that he astounded 
scholars in the subject when he participated in the UNESCO 
Seminar on Impact of Industry on Art and Culture of the 
Society, at the Andhra University. Having started with leftism, 
he followed M. N. Roy, who had many distinguished friends in 
Andhra. 

Getting back into the stream of the personal story, my joy 
knew no bounds when I got employment at Visakfiapatnam, just 
two miles away from Waltair. It looked as if my dreams in 
research were answered. I got Abburi and the University 
Library in a single stroke, though in the Archaeological Survey 
(23) 
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of India. When I expressed doubt about my propriety in taking 
the interview, when one of my respected teachers was a candi- 
date, he drove my doubts away, and insisted on my coming to 

Waitair, and be his guest. Surely he has put in a good word 
much earlier. But my hope did not fructify as 1 chose to have 
emotional strains in getting married, and he fell out of favour 
with the University authorities, who relieved him of duties while 
he was away to attend the State Libray Conference. But I was 
close to him at heart. 

He gave me strength and counsel to lead life at Calcutta, 
by recalling his days there. When I did not know Bengali, he 
tallked to my wife in Bengali when somebody higher up 
complained his heart was so pained, that he spent a day with us 
on his own, and after getting satisfied, that through my effect 
in Indie Names, I was injuring none, and those who complained 
were playing pure politics, he blessed me with the words : 
"Subba Rao, I am proud of you ! Do not fear. I am with you." 
1 told him that I had no fear on this score, but he was very 
much concerned about me, and I wanted to satisfy him. I was 
very happy that 1 got a blessing from a Teacher that any 
student would be proud to have. He mentioned that he was 
also very happy, as if he were with his son and daughter-in-law, 
and we left him back in the IMationa I Libray. I think the affec- 
tions he had earlier for me, should have had a permanent place 
since that date, 

As a struggling man I know how the under-dog suffers, 
to get what is desired without compromising honour, or being 
obliged. A class friend who found his way into lower positions 

of Andhra University Library, was in difficulty, about getting 
two of his brothers admitted into suitable courses. He dare not 
approach Abburi, and the days were approaching when even his 
intervention would be time-barred. By the very mention of it, 
though he was in two minds, he wrote a letter, and the boys 
m got the seats. They were deserving cases, which would go 
down without somebody talking care of them. 

After nearly five years, I saw the same veneration and 
devotion in the eyes of the Diploma Students of Library Science 
course, when I happened to be present. The staff maintained a 
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discipline, not out of fear of rules, but out of heart felt respect 
^even in cases where the decision went againt them. Perhaps it 
is the ideal relationship between a Leader and a Follower, who 
happen to work in the same office. My friend narrated that 
when work accumulated, Abburs called a meeting of staff, and 
appealed to them how best to clear the arrears, as the authori- 
ties would not brook over-time, every one voluntered, and in a 
month's time, the mountain disappeared, at no cost to the 
University. 'When Ramakrishnarao garu appeals, it is a great 
thing, where is the question of money/ Before greatness, 
money pales into in significance I 

We were intimate. He told me many viscicitudes of life. 
His student days at Calcutta, when he waited till 9 P.M., so that 
for the few coins left in his pocket, he could get the luchies to 
be thrown out, at least cost, and satisfy his hunger at Calcutta. 
How he got his project on propogation of drama, he contrived 
to get the support of the Government, under World War II war 
propaganda plan, and toured Andhra with his troup. The 
undue demand for free passes at local towns like Nandyal, how 
the theatre owners maintain toughs, how his son Varada 
Rajeshwarao got annoyed and fought, without knowing the 
^consequences, and he had to compromise, for the play would 
not go on, if the dispute is not settled, with stones drumming 
the tin roofs. We talked deep into the night, about social 
customs in marriage, and the place of parents in it, and he 
Impressed on me the rightful pride, or the lack of it, if events 
depend or neglect them. Everything may be alright, but the 
hurt remains, that the children did not trust their parents, and 
decided to defy on their own. 

So many times he participated in student struggles, 
and was taken to jail, but was released, because another Abburi 
was a Deputy Collector ! The exigencies he had, when at the 
Sast minute some important actor did not turn up, and he 
played his role in 'Kanyasulkam,' because he had the advantage 
of knowing the speeches by heart. His joy of being recognised 
by such a great man as Dr. Cattamanchi Ramaliga Reddy, for 
a collection of poems he published at the age of 19 ! Thence 
the Scholarship to do research at Saraswati Mahal Library, 
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Tanjore, and his advent into Andhra University. His proposal 
and fulfilment in steering 'Nannaya s concordance' and its- 
publication by Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Akademi, Hyderabad. 

As long as Kurnool was the Capital of Andhra State, we 
met for the State Library Committee conferences, and I used to 

brief him on the problems of Public Library Movement By 
active participation in the State Library Committee, he rendered' 

support to District Librarians, most of whom were his students. 
In anticipation he used to write ahead of the meetings, and got 
briefed in letters and later in person before the meetings, to- 
give notice of proposals that untie departmental knots. When< 
Andhra Pradesh was formed, he intelligently combined the 
most progressive part of the then extinct 'Hyderabad Library 
Act/ with the inherited Andhra Library Act, One of the conse- 
quences is, that Andhra Library Act is getting periodically 
reformed, as experience is gathering, in getting a Director of 
Public Libraries, and even a Minister for Public Libraries, while' 
Tamilnadu remains the same, with little change. 

Andhra University honoured him with the title 'Kala- 
Prapurna,' most deservsngly. To Telugu literature, and the deve- 
lopment of Andhra University Library and the Public Library 
movement of Andhra Pradesh, his services are unparaSeSIed and. 
unique. His Catalogue of Vikramadeva Varma's personal 
Library of 5000 books was an early achievement of his. As a 
Poet Actor, Writer, Director, he was a a pioneer. Rare comma- 
nd of English and Telugu with artistic flourishes, had an- 
extraordinary blend in him. But none of this greatness weighed. 
on his shoulders. Bengal's cultural heights with humility he^ 
personified. 

Some of his comments showed a deep understanding of 
human factors. Above a very busy 'Yes Man', who was always. 

busy, Abburi's comment was "he Is so busy that he can be- 
never found in his seat ! How to get him is the problem I". 
About a bureaucrat who put on airs when his boss asked his. 
opinion, he told 'He is an enlarged edition of a lower division 
clerk", which made the person roar in laughter. Beyond, 
laughter it is deep reading. 
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His achievements are so remarkable, that his renown is 
passed on to the family tree of Abburies, who are the proud 
children. His students and admirers join his children to share 

the glory. 

New Delhi, 1979 



D. Sambamurti 



A pioneer modern poet 



Lovers of Telugu literature will half the publication of the 
collected poems of Abburi Ramakrishna Rao who belongs to the 
first generation of romantic poets. Though it is a modest 
volume it is golden treasury. As the reader goes through it he 
comes upon a new beauty in the worfd of poetry, The poems 
cover a wide range of human feelings. Nature, Mother Earth, 
seasons, ancient India's glory and romantic Fove are some of the 
themes interwoven in the texture of his poems. Some of his 
verse breathe a deep sense of patriotism. 

Poems like "Kapu pata" (peasant's song), "Puvulia pata" 
(song on flowers), "Vibhata Geethi" and "Sandhyakamini" 
(descriptions of sunrise and sunset) are full of lyrical charm. 
The song on ftower-Kanakaratnalu, Parijathalu and Chamantulu 
remind me of the golden daffodils, sweet viofets and the pale- 
primroses about which Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Lowell 
sang. They are full of delicate flavour and have set the tone 
and temper for later day lyrical poetry. "Mandara SIsuvu" 
(ffower plant) is a highly emotional piece revealing man's 
kinship with all things. The poem reminds me of Shelley's 
"Sesltive Plant/' 

Agasthya Mahamuni's feelings on separation from the- 
Caovery are voiced in a poem. Another verse reveals the poet's 
liking for the Cauvery. This verse is taken from "SMadi Sundari/' 
a lyrical play. Agasthya is supposed to have caused the 
descent of the Cauvery from the hills. There are two pieces on 
Mahakavi Tikkana. The landscape of the poetry fills the author 
with a we and wonder. Likewise, he pays homage to Aura- 
bindo Ghosh. Besides, he has rendered some of his verses In 
"Ahana" into Telugu. 
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Having sojourned in Santiniketan for some time Rama- 
krishna Rao has drunk deep from the fount of Tagore's poetry. 
His knowledge of Bengali has enabled him to translate some of 
his plays like "Raraju," "Muktadhara" and "Raktakaravir" into 
Telugu verse. The author writes a pean of praise on Andhra 
Veera Kanthirava KodI Ramamurthi described as Andhra 
Hercules. His exhibitions of physical of skill have inspired the 
poet who says Ramamurths's feats brought fame to Andhra. 

A poignant note is struck in the poem entitfed "Malil- 
kamba." St is what critics call poetry of incident Kamala, a 
young girl, gives Maflika, a young married woman, a sheaf of 
fove letters for safe keeping. One day the letter's husband 
happens to see them and suspects MaStika who in the end meets 
a tragic death, ft is only when Kamala comes to recover her 
letters Mailika's husband discovers the truth. 

In the years between 191 8 and 1932 the poet seems to 
have travelled along fife's rough road. In a mood of philoso- 
phical resignation he sings of sweet sounds coming across 
endless dawns like music from thouand harps (Veena). "What 
time/' he asks, ''is this talk of our journey. From what distant 
shore does this call come and from whom ?" At the end of the 
poem "Prayana vaartha" he invokes Devi (goddess) and longs 
to be in her presence. 

A Royist in politics, the poet pays a tribute M.N. Roy and 
cavils at present day leaders who are after power and try to 

earn undeserved fame. 

Most of Ramakrlshna Rao's verse are cast in the classical 
mould. However, he does not set his face against new meters- 
He has invented some to express his deep emotions. !i may be 
said that the sensuous richness of his imagery is not within the 
reach of any other single modern poet. The sound of the 
words he has chosen and the swing of the meters should 
appeal to lovers of Telugu literature. 

Ramakrishna Rao does not seem to be happy over some 
of the recent trends in Telugu poetry and in the poem captioned 
Kavita, he almost bids farewell to his muse. 
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His poems marks the watershed between the classic and 

romantic landscapes. 

Readers of this volume of poems will, I am sure, echo 
the hope of the preface writers that Ramakrishna Rao's other 
works will soon see the light of day. 

Reviews of Telugu Books, Indian Express (daily), 
Saturday, 24th November, 1973. 
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Essays by Abburi 



Abburi Ramakrishna Rau 



Sankranti : Some Recollections 



Life being too short for many instances of friendship- 
and goodwill, our sages and lawgivers thought it fit to set apart 
certain days of the year during which we could withdraw 
overselves from our daily tasks and have our time all to 
ourselves. It is only the time spent-during such occasions that 
a man can call his own. All other time is time spent for others, 
and not his own. We would all degenerate into savages were 
there not frequent returns of festive occasions on which whole 
communities meet together to clear away the rust in their minds 
and to refresh themselves in the bracing atmosphere of a 
common humanity. Indeed when we are advanced in years, 
there is nothing perhaps more pleasing than to recollect 
occasions of this kind, which have been dear and agreeable to 
us. One such occasions has stayed in my memory clear and 
sharp, vivid and shadowless, all these slow drifting' years. 

It was the Sankranti day of the year 1907. I was eleven 
years old then, studying in a school six miles away from my 
native village. My father, a reputed Sanskrit scholar, was the 
village munisif. One of his vettis menial employees who ran 
official errands and carried the revenue collections to the town 
treasury- came to me with a message from my mother. ! was to 
be back home two days betore the festival. Two of my sisters 
were also corning home with their children. ! was the youngest 
of my parents' children and staying nearest my elder brothers 
either studying or being employed in distant places. My mother 
very much wanted me to be by her side before her other child- 
ren arrived for the family reunion. 

\ started the same evening. There was no road leading, 
to my village. I had to walk through meandering paths and by- 
paths across the fields. Wet cultivation had not completely 
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swamped the countryside during those days, and long stretches 

of maize and red gram in flower with marigolds in full bloom on 
the fringes filled the entire landscape with green and gold. 
There were three canals I had to across on my way, but the 
water at this time of the year was only waist deep. This perio- 
dical home-coming was full of charm and so Is the memory of it 
today. ! can still recall the solemn twilight and mystery of 
waving fields, the smell of the earth, the faint odours of wild 
tress and the rustle of leaves in the wind. There was a shallow 
streamlet on the edge of my village. Crossing it, I was greeted 
by the peasants working on our lands and was given a ride 
home on the bullock-cart. 

Even at this distance of time I can feel the joy that 
quivered through me when I saw my mother crying out "Here 
comes my joy !" She was at the moment engaged in the 
supervision of the plastering of the two huge pials In front of 
our house with cowdung. The main house had a tiled 
roof with verandahs converging on the central courtyard. We 
were led into the building through a series of graduated heights 
through an out-house in the front which sheltered the cattle in 
one of its wings. The house was cluttered up with bags of 
paddy and all sorts of household articles were heaped up in the 
centre in each room, clearing the walls for the whitewashing 
which was to begin the following morning. 

What with the long walk and the sumptuous meal I had, 
I went to bed early and slept till I was wakened by the voice of 
the Haridas singing in praise of the Lord. The minstrels, with a 
pumpkin-shaped copper bowl neatly poised on their heads and 
with strings of tinkling bells tied round their ankles, start 
going round the villages weeks before the Sankranti. The 
Haridas that came to our village had a captivating voice and 
recited from the Telugu Adhyatma Ramayana. Lines from those 
songs still keep ringing in my ears despite the passage of the 
years. I would wait at the doorstep with a tumbler full of clean 
rice to empty it into the copper bowl as the minstrel gracefully 
swung round and bent his kness low enough for me to reach it. 
He would then march off keeping step with the tune and the 
cry, "Rama Ramana Govindo Harih," 
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The day of the festival of plenty was fast approaching 
and before every doorstep in the village were displayed artistic 
rangavalSis of varied designs drawn in lines of white powder, 
with rounded Sumps of cowdung dotted with turmeric, kumkum 
and flower petals-known as gobbis. In between helping my mot- 
her in her daily chores, 1 could snath a few hours to visit familiar 
haunts accompanied by my nephew, and a few village mates. 

I stsl! remember the flower-laden tree whose branches 
had been bent by the swinging of generations of boys and girls. 
Under it we played for a while and finally settled ourselves high 

up on the branches close to the trunk. Foliage and shadow 
screened us from the splendours of the sunshine outside, and 
seated there we discussed various plans relating to the part 
each of us was going to play during the festival. There was a 
new-born calf in our shed. I called him Gopanna. 1 was eager 
to decorate him and play with him in the company of the other 
boys. I had brought with me a few lengths of coloured rope, 
and as for the bells I could get them from the household stock. 
I was eagerly looking forward to the SankrantS evening on this 
account. 

The day before the Bhogs which is the first day of the 
Sankrani celebrations was full of excitement and activity. All 
doorways had to be decorated with festoons of mango leaves. 

Final touches had to be given to the display of toys. This 
particular year there were not enough toys to fill all the show- 
cases and we had to press into service even small household 
utensifs of some artistic value, to make the sight imposing. 
The cattle shed had to be thorougly cleaned and the cattle, 
especially the cows and the bulls, had to be given a washing 
and good green fodder. Gopanna had no difficulty in getting 
his share. He being a male had the full share of his mother's 
milk. Not a drop was taken away from him during these three 
days. 

People all over the village were busy gathering all kinds 
of fuel for the fires to be lit during the night-dried twigs, leaves 
and broken bits of timber. Many a year It was found that 
wooden railings and wicket gates were snatched away, while the 
village folk were sleeping, to feed the fires. Even backdoors . 
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were forcibly unhinged and thrown into the fire. This year a 
few of us agreed to stop this vandalism and succeeded in our 

efforts. 

i do not think any of the womenfolk slept that night, for 
they were stiff busy when we went to bed and woke us up 
between three and four in the morning for the ceremonial bath. 

The children protested and cried, the older ones pleaded for 

more time in vain. We were all bathed and found ourselves 
in new clothes, sitting round the fires and enjoying their 

warmth. 

As the day dawned we greeted the rising sun, the visible 
embodiment of life to the inhabitants of this cosmic speck of 
dust. We had been told that the sun, seated in his luminous 
chariot drawn by seven resplendent steeds, was journeying 
north-wards into Uttarayana. From this day winter begins to 
fade away giving place to the warmth and sunshine of spring. 
It is an auspicious time not only to live in but to die in. Did 
not Bhishma, the ancient Aryan patriarch lying on his bed of 
arrows, prolong his life by the power of his will till the 
punyakala set in ? That was because, they say, the Aryans 
inhabited regions round the North Pole where there is one night 
and one day, each for six month's duration, in a year. As no 
religious oblations could be offered to the dead during the 
night Uttarayana, which hearlded the new long day, was con- 
sidered auspicious. This may perhaps be true, but we too, 
living in different climes and having hundreds of shorter days 
and nights, wait for the dawn of a new day for the performance 
of funeral rites to those who ended their mortal fives the 
previous evening. 

The Bhogi day was memorable for two events. My four- 
year-old nephew was given, as was the custom, a bath of red 
berries. The barries mingled with copper pice were showered 
over the head of the boy who was daintily dressed and seated 
on a decorated pedestal while the women and the other 
children, in their festive clothes, watched and applauded. It 
was great fun and my sister beamed with pride as her son was 
complimented for his good behaviour throughout the ceremony, 
The other event of importance was my escapade with Gopanna. 
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We were having a rehearsal of the play in which the calf had a 
part He was usually very gentle, but finding himself sur- 
rounded by so many boys pulling at him, he suddenly grew 
wild and charged me with such force that I had to run 
.backwards in great fright till I got stuck against a wall on the 
other side of the road with the calf pressing at my chast There 
were wild cries and consternation all round before Gopanna 
was forcibly separated and taken to the cow shed, i was 
slightly bruised, but luckily the injury was not serious. My 
father who came later remarked, "A human being should have 
the sense to know how to deal with an animal." 

This did not in any way diminish the ardour of the 
festivities on the Sankranti day that followed. It was a colour- 
ful and heartwarming sight to see the cattle, particularly the 
cows and the bulls with turmeric and kumkum painted on their 
foreheads, being led to the green pastures in large numbers by 
the cowherds. My mother paid special attention to the mother 
of Gopanna : this cow looked like a queen among the whole 
herd. Mother even gave her a few morsels of rice pudding in 
the evening. Our eighteen-year-old farm boy Appadu, dark and 
handsome, holding the knapsack on his back with his left hand 
and a long bambo stick in his right reminded us of the divine 
cowherd of Brindavan as he gently prodded the cattle forward. 

As the time for the midday feast was nearning, we saw 
a Brahmin in his fifties and with a dignified bearing approaching 
our house. Each thought that the others knew about him, He ente- 
red the house with confidence and, having deposited his meagre 
belongings in a corner, had a bath at the well and came back to 
join us for the meal. There was a look of surprise on the face 
of my father, whereupon the stranger spoke a few words in 
Sanskrit and there ensured a long conversation in the language 
of the gods. We later learnt that he was a well-known scholar, 
going from village in search of a bridegroom for his daughter, 
Having known my father by reputation, he thought he could 
invite himself to his house. "No guest can be a burden to 
anyone on this day of plenty/' he said. 'The ears of corn and 
maize cobs hanging from the doorways are invitation enough/' 
My father gave him a seat next to himself. My mother was 
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overjoyed and thought that it was divine dispensation that had 
brought so distinguished a visitor to adorn our house by his 
presence on that day. 

There is one other unforgettable incident associated with 
this SankrantL It is about Muthaya, one of the vettis, an. 

untouchable in his thirties with a handsome and Intelligent face. 
He could reed and write Telugu quite well. He had a passion 

for learning English. 1 had on an earlier occasion brought him 
an English reader and a copybook, and whenever I came home- 
on holiday 1 would give him a lession or two. He insisted on 
having a lesson on this auspicious day. We reached the 
farthest end of village, and screened by the fields of corn, 
Muthaya sat down twenty yards from me. No amount of 
persuasion would bring him nearer. The penalties for him, if we 
were discovered, were great, and he would not take the risk. I 
spelt out loudly the spellings of English words for him to repeat. 
This went on for an hour and we started back before it was- 
dark-he to his hamlet Malapalfi where his tribe was segregatted, 
and 1 to my paternal home, discussing on the way the social 
tragedy that separated two kindred souls that very much 
wanted to be together. And, all the while, the presiding deity 
of the festival, the sun, shed his warmth and brilliance on the- 
Brahmin and the untouchable in equal measure. Years Sateiv 
while retoring from a political conference at Lucknow, I met 
Muthaya 's son on the train. He was then in the Army and. 
wearing the uniform of the Sappers and Miners and was 
returning home on leave. He played host to me throughout the- 
journey and after exchaning boyhood memories, pulled out from. 
his trunk a crumpled and shabby little book neatly enclosed in a. 
metal case. This was the first English reader from which his 
father had taken his lessons from me. "This is the only photo- 
graph that I possess of my father/' he said. There were tears 
in his eyes. 

I have since gone through many Sankrantis but this- 
boyhood memory grows more vivid as each year passes. Half 
a century is a phrase with an epochal ring about it. The world: 
has changed a lot during this period- Each new generation in 
its need to sustain itself as the ultimate flowering of 
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civilisation tends to 'forget its past. But the past like a restless 

ghost continues to hover round every fleeting moment of our 
lives. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India* 
July 29, 1962. 
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For years and years now 1 have watched Dipavali come 
and go, and each in its turn has interested me as if it was my 
first Dipavali, To town and country it comes alike but to each 
it comes in a different fashion. 

To the village folk in brings a sense of wholesome 
relaxation, cleanliness and rejoicing. Houses are cleaned and 
white-washed, men, women and children anoint themselves, 

have their bath early in the morning and put on new clothes. 
A new son-in-law is an honoured guest and is treated as a 
person of importance by the whole village, the school-teacher 
coming text Special dainties are prepared and distributed to 
domestic and farm servants, to the washerman and the barber. 
As evening approaches, the cottages and homesteads are gaily 
decorated with lights lit in earthen saucers nearly arranged in 
rows on the pials and doorsteps. Big branches are cut from 
trees and planted in the ground before houses and street 
corners, with lights neatly cushioned on lumps of cowdung 
padded on the branching twigs. In the village square the 
wheel of a bullock cart, fixed to a pole planted securely in the 
ground, with lights arranged along the rim, is turned into a 
merry-go-round of sirrnisring light to the great amusement of 
old and young. 

This being the season for harvesting certain dry crops 
such as maize, the dried stalks of thes e plants are bundled and 
lighted at one end and brandished in the air by peasants going 
in procession along th3 village streets. Such was the picture 
of the festivities in my native village nrt ore than half a century 
ago. Industrialisation and the lure of the town and the city 
have obliterated many of the social graces of the village 
communities. But wherever the y still prevail in some measure, 
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Dipavaii brings light and happiness, breaking down the barriers 
created by custom, birth or wealth between man and man. 

To the dwellers of towns and cities, where the passage of 
the seasons is hardly ever noticed except perhaps when there is 
torrential rain or scorching heat Dipawali is a festival of 
gorgeous spectacle, dazzling lights and uproarious merriment 
At home the simple ceremonies are quietly observed and there 
is great rejoicing. An image of the Goddess Lakshmi is bathed 
In milk and installed for worship. But in the deafening racket 
made by the miniature atom bombs and rockets, the primary 
significance of the occasion is lost and it becomes more a 
festival of noises then a festival of lights* 

Many stories are told about the significance of this day 
.and many weighty arguments are advanced In support of them. 
1 do not specialise in these speculations. Speculation, as 
someone has said, is "the art of losing the Infinite in search of 
the finite." But the belief that these lights are intended to 
serve as guides illumining the path of our ancestors who lived 
in a long long night of darknesss fascinates me. Thousands of 
years ago, in interglacial times, the regions round the North Pole 
had a mild and temperate climate. The whole year was 
divided into one long day and one long night (preceded by 
protracted dawn and lingering twilights), each of six months' 
duration. Our remote forefathers, the Aryans, must have been 
involved during these seemingly interminable nights in "man's 
encounter with more than man/' With what mingled feelings 
of dread and foreboding they must have awaited each year the 
hour when the long-drawn-out twilight faded into night can 
easily be imagined. 

I remember how one Dipavaii evening, walking in 
darkness, I was beset by a feeling of puzzlement. Years after 
I had left college I chanced to revisit the place at the invitation 
of a friend. I went out for long walk towards the seashore and, 
and as I was returning, I realised it was getting dark, with the 
town still a mile away from me. The college was situated 
on the outskirts of the town and, in my eagerness to reach 
home in time for the festivities, I took the short-cut which 
.ran through the college compound. It was a Christian college 
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and the day was not a festive occasion for them. The path 
was fairly familiar to me, although I stumbled once or twice. 
The noise and the movement attracted the attention of the night 
watchman who was sitting on the verandah a hundred yards 
away. He shouted in his fiercest voice, "Who goes there ? " All 
that I could do was to shout back the monosyllabe "I". For the 
first time I realised how difficult it was to describe myself 
to the satisfaction of the questioner. Or could I do it even 
to my own satisfaction ? Here were two persons who wanted 
to comprehend each other but were utterly baffled In the 
attempt. Clearly the light was lacking which enables the one 
to discover the limits of the other's personality. After commad- 
ing me to stop, the night watchman quickly advanced towards 
me and without heeding my words, "I am an old college 
student" lighted a match. I said in surprise, "Is that you, 
Samuel ?" "Yes, master gam." He was good old Samuel 
Shantiah, a Harijan converted to the Christian faith during my 
stay at college. Chatting familiarly about the good old days, he 
escorted me to the other gate. Wishing me good-night he 
remarked, "You have made even a Chrishtian light a lamp 
tonight, Sir, God be with you." 

If this was the predicament of two persons caught up for 
a while in a dark corner of a modern town, what must have 
been the travail and anguish of the dwellers of the Arctic home, 
who had to live through a long night of six months ? What 
resourcefulness, what faith, what courage were needed to 
sustain them in their ordeal ! This then is the significance of 
Dipavali : the desire to see the sun return to the land of the- 
Aryans, with the destruction of the demon of filth and darkness, 
Narakasura. The ancient invocation, "Tamaso ma jyotir 
gamaya" (Lead us from darkness unto light), must have 
emerged from the depths of the Arctic night. St is not merely 
the physical light but the light of knowledge that can illumine 
all the dark corners of our existence on this planet, 

The Illustrated Weekly of India*. 
October 28, 1962. 
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It is a comforting circumstance for the future of theatre 
that there is a growing realisation among playwrights, playgoers 
and artistes that it cannot grow and flourish in isolation. The 
search for a wholly indigenous and well-made play will continue, 
although, in a shrinking world where cultural frontiers are fast 
receding and even disappearing, it is difficult to conceive of an 
Andhra Theatre as distinct from say, a Bengali Theatre. Is it 
not all at least Indian Theatre ? 

During the second week of March this year, the 
Federation of Andhra Pradesh Theatre Association (APTA) 
invited Sombhu Mitra and Tripti Mitra, along with their 
devoted band of Bohurupee players, to perform four Bengali 
plays at Ravindra Bharati, Hyderabad. The opening play was 
Raja Oidipous- a Bengali rendering of the famous play by 
Sophocles. Although the audience was predominantly non- 
Bengali, the performance made a tremendous impact on all who 
witnessed it. Apart from the fact that the language of the play 
was highly Sanskritised, presenting very little difficulty for 
those not conversant with it, the superb acting of the Mitras 
and the other players helped establish a happy rapport between 
the performance and the audience. 

In these days, when undue emphasis on the divisive role 
of language is leading to conflict, it is heartening to discover 
the unifying function of the language of the theatre which 
helps pull down the barriers to interstate understanding. A 
search for plays which can enlarge these areas of understanding 
must continue, not only in the interest of good theatre, but also 
in the interest of all that makes it possible. 

/Pattern to follow : 

The three other plays were Red Oleanders by Tagore, 
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Doll's House and Enemy of the People by Ibsen. Thus, indis- 
putable master-pieces from widely different cultures and 

different epochs, each directed In markedly different styles P . 
were chosen. The fourth piay has to be an indigenous Tagore 

play- a strong contender for eventual classic status. 

This, to my mind, sets a pattern for any repertory group 
to follow. As inheritors of all that is best in world drama, we 
can surely quicken the growth of a live indigenous theatre by 

adaptations of this kind. 

When, during the early 'forties, I organised a touring, 
company of players, I included in my repertoire, to begin with, 
an original Telugu play, Kanyusulkam, and Pratima Sundarl, a 
musical comedy adapted from a play by Harold Brighouse* It: 
was an experiment-a rather hazardous one- as neither was what 
is known as a proven play. 

The professional theatre is alwas a more conventional art 
than its counterpart in either literature or the fine arts. This is 
not because it Sacks initiative and fearlessness to make new 
experiments. The theatre itself is a large and complex medium 
where the playwright is not the only creator, there are the 
directors, the actors, the designers, the costumers who are all 
involved in creating the final product Experimentation becomes 
difficult even fruitless, unless this complex of individuals can 
be given a substantial building, fully equipped with all the 
necessary properties and a minimum guarantee against loss. 
Whenever these aids are not available, the central purpose of 
our effort-namely, the continuance of theatre- is itself 
endangered. 

Fearlessness in chosing plays beyond the ken our 
audience goes on inevitably to a stage of foolishness. I was at 
least lucky in obtaining a modest guarantee against loss, and 
took the two plays around important centres of the twelve 
Telugu-speaking districts of the then composite State of Madras. 
Twenty performances of each play were given, with varying 
degrees of audience response. 

Kanyasulkam stood the test of time by proving to be the 
playgoer's hot favourite. It has since been performed several 
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times in Hyderabad, and during 1966 in Delhi under the 

auspices of the Natya Vidyalaya Repertory, and has won univer- 
sal accSaim as a satirical comedy of great power. As C.R. Reddy 

has said : It remains a masterpiece in the realm of social 
satire. It is aglow with life and humanity ; its men and women 
move about with all the graces and kindnesses, oddititles* 
cruelties and chicaneries, sanctities and hypocrisies, of real life. 
lastly-and this is the grandest merit of the author-his characters 
are less types than individuals." The productions were charac- 
terised by simple symbolic settings, eschewing all the minutiae 
of realistic illusion. 

No repertory group worth the name can afford to avoid 
including in its repertoire a Sanskrit play, if only to provide 
nourishment at the roots. The search for a suitable play ended 
for us with the selection of Sudraka's Mrichchhakatika. Now- 
here else in Sanskrit drama do we find such variety and such 
drawing of character as in this play, nor such humour. In the 
long line of Indian Drama, Mrichchhakatika alone has a eosmo- 
fitan character. The Teiugu rendering has consistently adhered 
to the orignai text, eliminating only the descriptive passages 
which obstruct the unfolding of the drama. 

As a highly successful example of an experimental 
production, The suicide of the Vidushaka by Sri Sri opens up 
new possibilities in the field of dramatic writing. This piece 
was originally intended as a short radio play/ but then extended 
by the addition of free verse and a number of relevant lyrics by 
the author, before S. R. Manthri and A. G. Krishna adopted it 
for the stage. The chorus on the Greek pattern has been intro- 
duced with telling effect, and the declaiming of free verse at 
frequent intervels helps heighten the poignancy of the theme. 

The Vidushaka is a dedicated actor who disseminates 
laughter and merriment among a generation of troubled and 
harassed humanity. While people in large numbers applaud him, 
he himself slowly withers away in poverty and destitution, 
having spent himself in the act of being funny. 

Need for caution : 

Another effective play of this kind is Asha, by Kundurtht, 
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The whole play is written in free verse of great power and was 

successfully produced by S. R. fVIanfhri, now working as Head 
of the Department of Theatre Arts in the Andhra University. 
Nijam, a full-length play by Rackakonda Vishwanatha Sastry, 
has proved a uniform stage hit each time It was produced by 
the Natya Vidyalaya Repertory, the trial scene in it winning top 
honours. 

It must be clearly understood that these and similar plays 
can be successfully experimented with only before select 
audiences. In order to obtain the widest possible audience 
participation, only proven plays of long standing should be 
taken, and the avant-garde should be extremely cautious in its 
approach in the matter of selecting plays for a community. A 
town with a university on its borders and highly intellectual 
elite may have among its playgoing public a large section 
interested in witnessing a classic performance ; but in a town 
where the majority of the population is employed in offices and 
factories, there will hardly be more than a handful interested in 
a classic or even serious play. 

Tempering courage with prudence is very essential in this 
matter of piay selection. There are so many well-made original 
Tefugu plays that it seems strange that they are not performed 
more often and more widely. The lack of properly equipped 
theatres and repertory groups holding together for fairly long 
periods may be one important reason, but there is also a strong 
tendency among impatient idealists in the regional theatre to 
bring to current theatrical practice their new fangled notions of 
the latest western experiments. 

Plays like Bharnidipati Radhakrishna's Danta Vedantam, 
Atreya's N. G. Q., Ravi Kondalarao's Pattalu Thappina Bandi, 
Amancherla Gopafarao's Viswantara, to name only a typical 
few, deserve to be continuously performed all over the Telugu 
districts by accomplished actors, instead of being presented 
occasionally on poorly equipped stages by amateur groups 
woefully lacking in acting ability. Continuity of theatrical 
practice without lowering standars of production should be the 
aim of all who value the social significance of good theatre. A 
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.-search for all the skills neccessary for good theatre must go side 

by side with the search for a play. 

In an age when cultural and artistic exchanges are the 
-prime Interest of a number of state and private organisations, 
.adaptation of foreign drama into the regional languages is on 
the increase. The Telugu player has been made familiar with 
some of the western master-pieces. 

It cannot also be denied that a few of of these plays 
taken from cultures founded on different principles occasionally 
-succeed in creating the shock of novelty and revelation. 
Bhamidipati Kameswararao's renderings of Moliere's comedies 
have been popular with Telugu audiences for a long time. There 
is more than one Telugu rendering of Ibsen's Doll's House, 
Ghosts, Enemy of the People, and these have been performed 
before select audiences with great effect. The Anniversary and 
The Proposal, from among Chekhov's one-act-plays, have been 
found, through repeated performance, to be quite satisfying on 
Telugu Stage. Bernard Shaw's On the Rocks has been recently 
performed under the title of Mukhya Mantri on the occasion of 
the Annual Convention of the State NGOs before a packed 
house. 

Lurking danger : 

But there is in adaptations of this kind a lurking danger 
which must be guarded against If we admit that the success 
of a play depends on its dramatic quafitites, it follows that 
whatever we change we weaken, No adaptation can avoid the 
occasional change in situation and even in dialogue. Still the 
effort must be to preserve the spirit of the original. 

The frantic search for new plays should not be allowed to 
obscure the real issue. What has to be found in the theatre is a 
new urgency, a better reason wny thousands of people are 
eager to flock to the live theatre, forsaking the pleasant 
diversions that mechanised entertainment has to offer. A play 
means many things to many people, and it is not possible to 
assemble hundred people whose life patterns match exactly. 
"There is a wide range of human capabilities in any audience, 
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and no one play can provide a satisfying experience for all. It, 

should be our endeavour to discover new audience along with 
new plays which are closer to their emotional range, and the 

idea of playgoing as an aesthetic experience must be revived. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India,. 
June 2, 1968. 
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Some time during the early months of 1936, I remember 
having visited a village fair, in the district of Vishakhapatnam r 
accompanied by a few students of mine. (I was a member of 
the teaching staff of Andhra University and was engaged in 
organising the University dramatic association). We went there 
not in search of theatre, but with a desire to get in touch with 
the common folk of the countryside. 

While we were about to leave we saw a kind of stage 
being set up in an open space surrounded by clusters of neem 
and tamarind trees. There was going to be a dramatic 
performance by a group of rural players from a neighbouring 
district. And as it was sure to be a night-long affair we 
decided to stay on. 

Soon people began to gather in large numbers to witness 
the play. I still remember the expectant look on the faces of 
the men and women as they settled down in comfortable 
positions round the stage. After what seemed an interminable 
period of waiting the curtain went up. It was now almost 
midnight. 

The play was not a very good one a farce that had been 
played to death on the professional stage. Like the village 
folk, we had expected to see a genuine rural drama of the 
Yakshagana type. The play had not been announced earlier. 
There were one or two persons in the troupe who could sing 
with full-throated ease, but the dialogue was so full of bawdy 
jokes that the performance bordered on a low type of slapstick, 
comedy. The costumes and the declamation of verse represen- 
ted a pale imitation of the professional actors of the commercial 
theatre. 
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The disillusionment of the village audience-as revealed in 

their comments-was as great as ours. There was no laughter, 
no tears-only a vague irritation. They all perhaps looked back 
with yearning to the simple plays of the remote past which had 
a predominantly religious content and were enacted on festive 
occasions to the accompaniment of song and dance. Here was 
a people with an instinctive understanding of the complexities 
of life. They took delight in language-a faculty which the 
towns-people have lost-and this was the only kind of theatre 
that they could see. Such plays can only help to kill any art 
that might otherwise grow among them. 

The Commercial Theatre : 

While this is the depressing picture in the country-side, it 
must not be forgotten that the commercial theatre that has 
provided entertainment to urban audiences for almost a century 
stemmed directly from the West. By the time it began copying 
British plays and methods of production (long after they had 
been abandoned by the country of their origin) the hold of the 
Sanskrit drama had completely failed. Unable to draw Its 
sustenance from a great tradition, and unaware of the great 
strides that the West was taking in the field of play-writing and 
production, the commercial theatre continued with its limited 
vision and resources to entertain vast audiences for a century, 
til! the movies entered the field and deprived it of even 
standing space. 

The reaction against the invasion from the film world 
was vehement everywhere. "Bad actors, when they die, go to 
Holywood," was a comment typical of this resentment. in the 
West however, there existed an unbroken dramatic tradition. 
Both the playwrights and the playgoers knew what they were 
going to lose if they were not vigilant. They adjusted them- 
selves quickly to the altered conditions. 

But here, in our country, the professional theatre has 
almost accepted defeat. Not being placed on a stable social 
foundation and finding itself without a genuine interest in 
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making the drama a social and cultural influence, it has lost the 
strength to stand on its own legs. 

In the past two or three decades, amateurs have entered 

the field in large numbers and have been doing commendable 
work to bring about a genuine revival. They are mostly 
talented young men drawn from the universities and colleges, 
widely read in the master-peices of the West. They are full of 
new ideas and look forward th the day when great Indian plays. 
will be staged before packed houses in fully equipped modern 
theatre. 

In recent years, as a result of increasing state patronage, 
a number of young men and women have undergone training in 

the theatre arts at home and abroad. Some of them have 
written a good number of stageworthy plays which have been 
successfully presented to select audiences. But the themes, in 
many cases, are borrowed, and sometimes the plays themselves 
are garbled adaptations of foreign works. There are, however,. 
a few well-constructed original plays, mostly in one act, reflect- 
ing contemporary life. 

Public Apathy : 

In any case there cannot be great drama without great* 

audiences. The best of our modern plays seldom draw a full 
house. It is the plays of the earlier period that still attract 
sizable crowds occasionally. The action-packed prose drama, 
which draws its inspiration from Western masterpieces, Is as yet 
not making any headway. The reasons for this public apathy 
are many. To say that there are no properly equipped theatres 
in the towns and villages, or that there is a dearth of good 
plays, is merely begging the question. These difficulties would 
have been over-come, as they had been in other countries, if 
there was an awareness of what was lacking in our attitudes- 
and efforts. After all we have had a century of some sort of 
modern of drama. While adaptations from foreign playwrights- 
like Gogol, Ibsen, Pirandello and Shaw have ben successfully 
presented to select audiences, not one Indian playwright has. 
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emerged whose works have bean found worthy of presentation 
beyond the frontiers of our country. 

Against this background, the conviction grew in me that 
in our excessive preoccupation with the outer manifestations 
of the theatre, we wers neglecting to nourish it at its roots. 

An appreciation of the life of the common people and an 
understanding of their feelings and expressions should from 
the basic stuff of our dramatic writing. In the ultimate analysis 
the theatre must indeed have a social basis and must subserve 
social ends. This will be made possible only if those who are 
devoted to the art work in a coherent community actuated by 
certain ideals and aspirations. 

Our society, cut up it is by class and caste into small 
units, is passing through a period of rapid transformation. The 
great urban middle class is hardly a homogeneous community. 
It is largely satisfied with the "canned entertainment" that is 
offered by the movies. And yet it is from this class that leaders 
of any broad-based theatical movement must be expected. The 
educational communities in the universities and colleges are 
not stable, in a sense, but trained on proper lines they can 
throw up the leadership for a popular movement. There remain 
the great rural communities who still retain the human brother- 
hood in spite of the Increasing impoverishment of the village. 
It is to them and the growing numbers of industrial workers in 
the neighbourhood of the cities that we must look for the 
widest support to any new movement in drama. This is not a 
scientific analysis, Marxian or otherwise, but a mere search for 
an audience. 

The concept of the theatre must be broad enough to 
include many things. The traditinal materials of any particular 
region its lore and legends preferably those that have a 
literary significance, must be collected. All those who have an 
aptitude for writing must be encouraged. A friendly and 
sympathetic public attitude must be established. The theatre 
should bring the people together ; it must be informal ; and, 
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now that the emphasis on realism is dying out, plays can be 
staged without curtains and without scenery. It is only thus 
that a great popular theaterical movement will spring to life in 

India. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India, 
November 6, 7960. 



Abburi Ramakrlshna Rao 



Rao and 



Gurazada Appa Rao is one af the most highly gifted' 
figures in the field of modern Telugu literature. AH his work is 
an emanation of a personality which is simple, humane and 
honest. A true son of his age, he has not only added unforgetta- 
ble figures to the world of Imagination but has mirrored and 
interpreted in his work the life around him, in all its unadorned' 
simplicity. 

It is a curious indication ot the underlying units of human 
endeavour that two kindred spirits in the field of modern 
drama should have been born in the same year in two countries 
as far removed from each other as Germany and Andhra 
Pradesh of the Indian Republic. German play-wright was born 
on November 15, 1862 in the Siiesian village Obersalzbrunn, 
while Apparo was born on 21st September, 1862 in the village- 
Rayavaram, Visakhapatnam District Thus by a strange but 
happy coincidence, state-wide centenary celebrations of the 
play-wrights were organised in Germany and Andhra during 
1962. 

Hauptmann came from a Siiesian weaver's family and 
after a long period of struggle against the tendencies of the time 
achieved lasting fame by the production of "The Weavers/' 
Before him, both realism and the Expressionist reaction to it 
later, were carried to their extremes and characteristically 
the heaviest attacks came from the German Theatre, Sn "The 
Weavers" Hauptmann created a timeless work which lives by its 
vivid evocation of social realities pervaded by a spirit of 
social pity. The central theme is the revolt of the Siiesian 
weavers, who operated under the domestic system, worked at 
home and were cheated of their legitimate wages. In spite of 
this painful picture of a hungry, degraded but hard working 
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community of weavers with all its social implications, the play 
was epoch-making. Never before on the German stage had 
naturalism been interwoven directly with social issues. The 
themes of the earlier plays notably of Ibsen and the French 
play-wrsghts were meant only for the middle classes. For the 
first time the play forged a bond between the theatre and the 
common people. What is more the folk flavour of the play 
attracted wide attention as it was written in the dialect of the 
Silesian weavers. The hero was not an individual but a group 
of common pepie. All the characters were nearly equal in 
social status and the individual shrank in importance. 

From this short description It will be clear how similar 
was the approach of Apparao as a pSay-wright He also for the 
first time brought a sense of naturalism to the Telugu theatre 
and linked it with the broad social problems of the day. He 
peopled it with not only overdriven, worried and restless men 
and women but also with priests, drunkards, unscrupulous 
traders in human misery an array of dhurtas as in Sudraka's 
famous play 'Claycart/ All the characters are drawn from the 
common people that inhabit this region and are mostly helpless 
victims of circumstances. The levelling process of economics 
has made them almost equal and none of them can rise to the 
level -of a hero. IVfadhuravani the courtesan, Girssam the 
cynical philanderer of a decadent society, Rarrsappa Pantulu the 
unscrupolous tout, Agnihotravadhanlu, the unworthy defender 
of orthodoxy, lubdhavadhanulu, the old miser, the Yogi and his 
drunken disciples and a host of others, all flit across the stage 
and disturb the complacence of the spectators. But there is 
nowhere a display of bad temper in the play ; it cuts without 
Inflicting pain. 

Kanyasuikam which may be translated as 'Virgin Bride's 
Price' is no longer a pressing social problem but the play 
with its vivid portrayal of social realities In spoken Telugu 
of matchless grace is timeless creation. The play owes not a 
little of its charm to Its dialogue In dialects. The condition of 
Telugu drama, before Kanyasuikam appeared, is best described 
(25) 
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in Apparao's own words : "i wrote the play to advance the 
case of social reform and to combat a popular prejudice that 
Telugu language was unsuited to the stage. Itinerant Maha- 
ratta troupes staged Hindi plays in the Telugu districts and 
made money. Local companies copied their example and 
audiences listened with delight to what they did not 
understand. The bliss of ignorance could not have been more 
forcibly illustrated. Kanyasulkam gave little scope to vulgar 
stage attraction. Yet it drew crowded houses. Modern life 
which presents complex social conditions is neglected by 
play-wrights except for purposes of the broadest force, and 
poverty of invention is manifestated by the constant handling of 
thread-bare romantic topics/' A little further in the preface he 
says "I believe my play is the first ambitious work in the 
spoken dialect and, certainly, it has not failed/' Apparao 
avoided the literary dialect with its "obsolete grammatical forms 
and arbitrary verbal contractions" as it was "far away from the 
profound and common interests of life" and blazed a new trial 
in the writing of Telugu drama. John Msddleton Lynge the 
Irish play-wright says that he collected phrases for his plays 
from "herds and fishermen along the coast from Kerry to Mayo 
or from beggar-women and ballad singers near Dublin." There 
is ample evidence in Apparao's diaries and letters on how 
attentively he observed the pulsating life around him and 
noted down the changing moods and forms of speech of com- 
mon people in varied walks of life before welding them into 
drama. The seemingly simple but forceful language that 
characters speak is the result of long and painstaking 
observation* That is the reason why it is not possible to imitate 
it. In the words of late Sir C. R, Reddy "with all its defects 
of technique... Kanyasulkam remains a master piece in the 
realm, of social satire. It is aglow with life and humanity ; its 
men and women move about with all the graces and kindness, 
oddities, cruelties and chicaneries, sanctities and hypocricies of 
real life -a life in which nature and custom, reason and 
tradition, sentiment and superstition are in miserable conflict. 
Lastly, and this is the grandest merit of our author, his characters 
are less types than individuals/' 

Like Hauptmann, Apparao can be said to be one of the 
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permanent figures of modern drama. The work of both these 
play-wrights lives by its fidelity to life and character as well as 
by an under-current of compassion that gently moves through- 
out their writings. 

NATYA, Te/ugu Theatre Number. 1966. 



Abburl Ramafcrishna Rau 
(National School of Drama, New Delhi) 



I am deeply beholden to the Advisory Committee, the- 
staff and students of the National School of Drama for inviting 
trie to participate in this annul event to which not only the ' 

students who are to receive their Diplomas this evening but 
many theatre lovers all over the country have been looking 
forward I am particularly happy that under the enlightened 
leadership of Sri Alkazi this School has grown into a major 
institution attracting talented students from as! parts of the 
country. I had occasion to listen with pleasure to the many 
tributes paid to your Director by the distinguished representa- 
tives of othe countries who attended the East-West Theatre- 
Seminar held in 1966. I have also personally witnessed a few 
of his outstanding productions and have learned to appreciate 
the significant contribution the School has been striving to 
make in the field of scenic design, lighting and acting, Never 
before during the last hundred years have so many oppor- 
tunities come our way for the improvement of our theatre. The- 
area of international understanding In the field of theatre arts . 
has consideralby widened. Theatrical developments in Stage 
lighting and design have been successfully adopted. There are* 
not a few trained directors who have had first hand acquaintance 
with the latest innovations in playwrighting and production. But 
in spite of all these not Inconsiderable advantages, I am reason- 
ably sure that the Indian theatre of recent times has failed to- 
become the kind of theatre which with enthusiasm and expecta- 
tion we promised ourselves some time back. Ten years later, 
looking back on the creative talent and critical faculties we have- 
developed and set in motion and measuring their total effect, 
we might be compelled to admit that we are far from having, 
realised the full Implications of the various disciplines asso- 
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'dated with theatre instruction. The development of an integral 
theatre capable of establising a new relationship between itself 
and the audience and bringing about a total change of cultural 
atmosphere, still remains a dream. 

It is an undeniable fact that good theatre is inconcei- 
vable except as an activity of the community. All dramatic 
patterns whether they are the mimetic dances of the primitive 
people or the sophisticated and well-made modern plays reflect 
in an emotionally important way the thought and life of the 
community. Drama by its very nature presupposes communica- 
tion where the actor and the audience do it together. It is out 
of the spirited dialogue between the artist and the audience that 
both of them experience the excitement of mutua! expression. 
The presence of an audience is the characteristic difference bet- 
ween drama and any other art form, in painting and sculpture 
only one person can be auditor, while in the theatre the 
audience actually participates in the final art form. The 
spectators come not with passive expectation of entertainment 
but themselves are prepared to give something creative. With- 
out the reaction from the audience drama as an art form hardly 
exists, as any actor who has had to play to empty houses can 
testify. 

Where is the audience to come from ? In these days 
when the living stage cannot do even a little of what the 
cinema can accomplish at much lower cast to the patron, the 
audience cannot be taken for granted. An intensive study of 
the theatre-goer and what motivates him to choose a particular 
evening to attend a play is necessary if the theatre is to be kept 
alive. Sociological studies of the structure and processes of the 
professions and business have proved revelatory and valuable 
in other countries. If the theatre cannot run at a profit it may 
sometimes succeed in obtaining a subsidy from a foundation or 
the government but even then there must be a sizeable 
audience to reap the benefits of such ^subsidization. Sf a day 
comes when the theatre has to close down, it will never be for 
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want of a subsidy but because the audience was indifferent or 
found something more vital to replace it 

All this may not be of much relevance to the National 
School of Drama as it is organized and as it functions. Apart 
from its teaching and training in the various skills that concern 
the theatre, its productions are well attended and have been 
acclaimed as models of their kind, ft may perhaps be that the' 
audiences are mixed do not befong to a homogeneous com- 
munity who can be depended upon to extend their continued. 
patronage for any length of time and who can by their active 
participation influence the productions. But this is a limitation' 
that the School is not expected in its present situation to 
overcome. But if it is to grow into a national institution it must 
sooner or later assume the role of the path-finder and guide in 
relation to the theatres in the various linguistic regions now 
leading a precarious existence. Instead of dissipating its ener- 
gies on narrow areas where its rich experience gained through 
study or experiment meet with little response, it should apply 
itself to an intensive study of the problems that regional 
theatres are facing all over the country. The regional theatre is 
slowly but surely coming of age and is eagerly exploring the 
possibility of interstate collaboration. 

It is high time that a central agency to co-ordinate the 
activities of the different regional groups with a view to promote 
interstate understanding in the field of theatre came into 
existence. The National School of. Drama can undertake this, 
responsibility by enlarging its objectives to meet new 
challenges. 

Most regional theatres have now realised that the quality 
of a production depends mainly upon imaginative directors who 
can help them to achieve a style of their own. There are un- 
fortunately not many who fulfil these requirements. The few 
that are available must go out as guest directors at the invitation 
of the regional centres. Language should not be a barrier 
I was present at the rehearsals of the Urdu version of Brecht's 
Caucasian Chalk Circle conducted by a German Director. If that 
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is so, there should be no difficulty for talented directors like Alkazi, 
Shombu Mitra, Habib Tanvir in rehearsing plays in Telugu or 
Kannada provided they have faithful translations of these plays, 
in the languages with which they are familar. An assistant 
director can always be by their side to help the actors in culti- 
vating the nuances of linguistic articulation. 

This proposal, if properly followed up, would help estab- 
lish commonly accepted standards of production to ensure 
continuity in the performance of a well-known play in all the 
languages and evoke a critical appraisal free from provincial and 
linguistic chauvinisms. The National Schoo! of Drama could be 
expanded fruitfully to serve the entire movement of drama and 
theatre in the country. It can conduct research capable of 
application on a large scale. 

For a speedy realisation of these objectives, may I on this 
occasion make a few suggestions ? The Asian Theatre Institute 
which has been relegated to a secondary role in the present set- 
up, may be activated to influence through its research projects 
the entire movement of theatre in this country, A hundred years 
of dependence on the West has not helped us to find our roots. 
Although we should not close our doors against this influence, 
a study in depth of the dramatic forms now prevalent particularly 
in South- East Asian countries is sure to accelerate the growth 
of a resurgent Indian drama. After all, these forms originated 
in India and their rediscovery will no doubt have a lasting and 
beneficial impact upon us. Has not Rabindranath Tagore said 
that he was inspired by the Javanese musical drama in writing 
his King of the Dark Chamber ? 

Secondly, the short term courses ranging from one month 
to twelve months in subjects like lighting, stage design and 
make-up should be conducted for the benefit of the numerous 
theatre workers in towns and villages who cannot afford to 
attend longer courses. 

The National School of Drama by the manner of its 
functioning has to confine its productions to its students, thus 
limiting the possibility of continuous performance necessary to 
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reach the largest numbers of playgoers in a community. For 
this purpose there should be a separate repertory company at 
Delhi working in dose collaboration with the National School 
of Drama and also connected with a network of other repertory 
groups in the country. The Sangeet IMatak Akademi is now 
making available a small subsidy to the training centres being 
run in Calcutta, Bombay, Hyderabad and Madras. It will be 
much better if it can make these sums available to the repertory 
groups in these places pursuing an artistic policy and employing 
whole time performers and craftsmen. It will be possible by 
this means to arrange for the performance of a play in about 
seven major Indian languages and to consolidate the continued 
existence of repertory theatres. 

To the students who are to receive their Diplomas and 
Awards this evening I would like to say this. I hope you have 
all been here because you iove the art of the theatre and not 
merely because this training enabfes you to get a job somewhere. 
When you go back to your respective places, make a sincere 
effort to bring into existence a fairly self-supporting repertory 
group. There is too much of unplanned spending for the so- 
called cultural activities and publicity at the state level and the 
state governments must be persuaded to set apart a part of such 
funds for the encouragement of the Jiving theatre. Having 
spent about four iakhs to train about fifteen students, it would 
be tragedy it the government shirked its responsibility to make 
the benefits of that training available to the community. It 
should be your privilege and duty to safe-guard the interests of 
the living theatre. It would be a pity if it falls into the hands of 
zealous publicity agents, private or governmental. A work of 
art is something worth doing for its own sake. 

As our people learn more and more about the theatre, as 
our public becomes more and more used to seeing plays and so 
becomes more artistically demanding, I am sure the writing and 
the productions will vastly improve. Before too long some of 
the playwrights who are not confined within the narrow limits 
of their regional contreswill turn outward to the creative 
challenge of this broad land. Long before the final flowering of 
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'Greek, and Elizabethan drama, a multitude of now nameless 
workers must have helped prepare the way. it is not too much 
to hope that we too are helping to prepare the way for some- 
thing wonderful throughout this ancient land of ours. 

(1970) 



Abbur! Ramaknshna Bay 



III Search of a Bride 



To live and luxuriate in a remote period of your past and 

to attempt an imaginative reconstruction of that experience, is. 
an interesting part of human nature. 1 am going to share one 
such experience with you tonight It is about 'my search for a 
birde/ I must tell you at the very beginning that only the 
search is mine but not the bride. In this country one does not 
even to-day, go in search of one's own bride. It is the parents, 
the elders of the family or friends that undertake the search. 
But even this is rare, because the value of a bridegroom is 
much higher than a bride's In the matrimonial market. It is the 
bride's people why are the supplicants and the bridegroom and 
his people sit remote in lone dignity and consider 'offers' as they 
come. But there are also occasions which are comparatively 
few, when discerning young men wish to choose their own 
brides and seek the help of friends and wellwishers. It is one 
such case 1 shall now tell you about. 

St was a rainy day in July over 30 years ago, when my 
friend a budding journalist, sick of the Bohemian life he was 
leading, came to see me on an urgent mission. We were sitting 
in the verandah of a Club overlooking a small garden. Big dark 
clouds were moving across the sky, blotting out the Sun. A small 
thick rain was falling, he slowly began. 1 have grown weary and 
broken by a life devoted to everyone but myself. It is all so 
methodical and meaningless. 1 feel I have grown prematurely 
old. I must make my way acrose the world to a real compa- 
nion in life, i need ail your sympathy, and help". I said In 
short you are pursuing the bachelor's mirage called marriage/ 
'Do not be cynical', my friend pleaded, 'my need is real'. 

'Sir', 1 said summoning to my aid all my carefree wisdom 
which I had gathered from books and conversation .* 1 can 
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understand your having fallen in love with some girl but this 
vague desire for companionship will not lead you anywhere . 
After a long brisk walk you may perhaps feel better/ 

'That is as cheap as it is heartless', retorted my friend. 
'I want to marry !ike any other. You must go in search of a 
bride for me a girl with education and refinement'. 

'That is where you are wrong', 1 said, 1 would rather 
you chose an uneducated, healthy village girl with a certain 
lack of reverence for civilization, who would not complain 
about where you go and vvhen you ccme beck hcme and who, 
as the Telugu poet Peddana put it , would not tire of cooking 
even for a thousand guests'. 

'You want me', observed my friend, 'to marry a maid of 
all work. Excuse me, I want a little love and companionship'. 

'If you marry an educated girl', I said, It may be that 
you will have to give up reporting news to your paper and 
instead report the views of your wife to the jeweller, the cloth 
dealer, the flower-seller, in fact to so many good people that 
you will have their companionship all the time and none of your 
wife. And what is love ? You think it is that which binds a 
man and woman in marriage and merges two destinies for ever, 
No. It is a question of hormones, any insufficiency or excess. 
which can be remedied by the Doctor's needle. Besides Sove 
causes most crimes. Have you not heard of the man who in 
a fit of jealousy wounded his wife and asked about her condi- 
tion, 'If she is alive I will kiil her; if she is dead I will kill my 
self ?'. Is that the kind of love you want ?' 

'1 hat is not the love I want and you know it. Drop 
further argument and try to be of help'. 

The weather having cleared a bit, we decided to leave 
the club. Back home I began to think. I was just a few 
months older than my friend and had been married just an 
year although to all purposes i was myself a bachelor, i was 
hardly the person to be entrusted with the task of choosing a 
bridge for another. I needed support from a more experienced 
person. My neighbour was a young lawyer who had been 
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married two years earlier. He told me he was going to the 
house of his father - In - law to bring back his wife and child 
who had gone there for a holiday. The town was a four hours 
Journey from where we were staying. He remembered that a 
well known lawyer of the place had a daughter to marry. The 
girl had good looks and a better education. He would fix up 
an engagement There was also another smart girl reading in 
the College in the same town known all over the place for her 
Intelligence and freedom from cramping inhibitions of the 
weaker sex. If desired, he could arrange a meeting with this 
girl and her parents also. The prospect of interviews with 
these two girls greatly relieved me and 1 asked to get ready for 
the journey. 

On the appointed day the three of us assembled at the 
station. Before boarding the train the young lawyer remarked 
that threee was not an auspicious number and that if we desi- 
red the success of our mission one of us might have to drop 
out. I protested against this superstition but immediately 
offered to stay away because I said that the prospective brideg- 
room and the young lawyer who arranged the meeting could 
not in any case be left out. A lawyer and a journalist are a 
world in themselves and should need no others help. My friend 
was alarmed at the propsect of my not accompanying him and 
appealed to the lawyer to find a way out. I must say that the 
lawyer was a very resourceful person. He advised that two of 
us should get into one compariment and that the third should 
go into a separate carriage. In this way the evil might be 
reduced. Two plus one evidently is not three. In any case it 
was not the young lawyer's mission that was going to fail. 
After three or four hours of uneventful jostling inside a crow- 
ded train we got down at the station and without any further 
disputation get into a tonga. Here two plus one could have 
meant two fares an unnecessary waste of money. Besides, 
having controlled the evilovera hundred mile track a mile a two 
at the end would not matter. 

As our tonga began to move we saw a hundred yards 

ahead of us another vehicle carrying a girl with what appeared 

-to be a bundle of books beside her. She was dressed in a pink 
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taffeta silk sari. Her face was turned away from us and we 
could see the long plait of hair topped with a loose bunch of 
jasmine buds As the vehicle moved along the road crowded 
with pedestrians now and then we had a glimpse of part of her 
profile. The young lawyer exciaimed If ! am not mistaken, 
there goes the college girl 1 spoke to you about and instructed 
the driver to drive slowly behind. He wanted to see where 
the girl was going to. I did not like this pursuit of beauty and 
the driver agreed with me saying 'Sirs, for aught ! know she 
may be a married woman and it is not proper for us to pursue 
her*. But the young lawyer was insistent and I had to recon- 
cile myself to this unseemly diversion. Evidently he was more 
interested in having an opportunity to meet this girl himself, 
than assisting us in our quest for a bride. At intervals he 
whispered a smutty joke or two into my ear with his eyes fixed 
on the girl in the distance. After meandering through many 
bylanes the vehicle stopped at the very place to which we were 
bound, the house of the young lawyer's father-in-law. And 
behold, it was the young lawyers wife that got down. And it 
was not a bundle of books but two new saris neatly folded and 
wrapped by a silken thread. The husband felt thoroughly asha- 
med but 1 told him that he had paid his wife the highest com- 
pliment. The jokes were of course not quite in good taste but 
that could be overlooked. He did not agree but murmured to 
himself something about the inauspicious three. 

After a bath, a hearty meal and a little rest we started 
for the lawyer's house in the evening. This time a fourth 
member joined our party a gentleman specially sent to escort 
us. On the way ! instructed my friend to mentally prepare him- 
self for the impending interview. I warned him not to ask 
questions, as the young man in Tagore's story, to ascertain the 
girl's knowledge of history of geography, not to make a roman- 
tic approach but to keep himself cooi and collected. 'Marri- 
age", 1 said, 'was an adventure in the sense that life itself was 
an adventure that there was nothing romantic obout it, that it 
was a long Song walk along a road that ends in the grave and 
that if he wants to walk with someone on this road he must 
learn to keep step and go the same way*. My friend was . 
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strangely silent all the while and was hardly listening to what 
1 was saying. 

After we were announced, the lawyer received us at the 
gate and took us into the drawing room. The giri was the last 
to come in. She wore a simple dress with nothing about her 
that was specially got up for the occasion. Her pale face 
slightly drooping looked sweet and innocent. She wore no 
jewels that ! remember. She sat alone, delicately aloof, a 
little behind her father crumping a piece of paper in her hand. 
She was like a diamond beautifully cut and exquitsitely mounted. 
Her eyes were large and when she looked at you, you felt she 
was looking into your very depths. There was something playful 
and uncanny about her which was almost frightening at times. 
From her inconspicuous position behind the Sawyer she domi- 
nated the whole scene. 

For the first two or three deadful minutes there was utter 
silence. The lawyer broke it by making gentle enquiries about 
my friend about his property, his professional activities and pros- 
pects. My friend who least expected this, stammered out his 
answers as best as he could. 1 was so much overpowered by the 
girl's presence that I forgot my duty towards my friend and kept 
silent all the time. The conversation came to a suddon stop 
and i somehow summoned up enough courage to address the 
the girl. 'What do you propose doing after you finish your 
education ? Of course you will marry, but then you must have 
ideas about your future/ Without a moment's hesitation she 
answered, 'If I marry, ask my husband; if I do not, ask my 
father/ The gentle and unaggressive way in which she said 
this seemed to convey her whole self. After she had spoken 
there lingered within the air, rather than the meaning of what 
she said, the sound. We learnt later, that she had lost her 
parents when quite young and that ths lawyer was her father's 
brother who having no daughters himself brought her up with 
more than a father's care and affection. The girl was the des- 
pair of the family. She was so pleasing in her manners, 
so dutiful in her ways and so extraordinary in her intelligence. 
The elders were helpless in her presence. She was more than 
a match for them in everything. 
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When she said 'ask my father', an old ditty came to my mind : 

'Go to father, she said, when he asked her to wed. 

Now she knew that he knew her father was dead, 

And she knew that he knew the life he had led 

So she knew that he knew what she meant when she said : 

Go to father/ 

After a few more minutes of conversation we were all 
put at ease when coffee was served, i had scarcely taken my 
first sip when the girl quietly got up, patted her father gently 
on the back and whispered something in his ear. She then 
smiled to me and timidly said 'may I have a few minutes with 
you separately ?/ My friend and the young lawyer were shoc- 
ked at this behavior of a girl who had been till then so reserved 
^nd so reticent. I was myself surprised and half -jokingly 
said, 'I am not one of the suitors, I am married, I have just 
accompanied my friend by mere accident'. At this she burst 
out laughing and moved to a table in the corner a few paces 
away from where we had been sitting. I had the greatest 
difficulty in carrying my cup of coffee to the other table. The 
five or ten minutes 1 spent there is an unforgettable experience 
of my life. She told me that although she had parried my 
question about her future with a cynical answer, she was 
greatly disturbed by it. She had no notion of what she was 
going to do. She had such strange longings and stranger 
'misgivings about her future. As far as the present occasion 
was concerned she had every sympathy for my friend but that 
she would never marry him or any other in her present state of 
-mind. 

We ail stood up and I still vividly remember the way in 
which this extraordinary girl folded her hands in salutation to 
the guests and bade us farewell. 

As far as I was concerned the search was over. 
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Nudrarakshasa 



In the whole range of classical Sanskrit drama, we sel- 
dom come across a play so perfectly devised to reveal the clash 
of age, temperament and belief as Mudra-Rakshasa by Visa- 
khadatta. In it is depicted a crusade against social chaos and 
unstable government which, although in the initial stages appe- 
ars to flounder, ultimately triumphs achieving its main objectives 
of reconcialation and orderly government. There is irony and 
pathos, satire and comedy, tension and horror, idealism and 
high tragedy in this story of men some of whom knew what 
they wanted and triumphed while others who could not finally 
make up their minds had to go under. 

_ The Play : The hero of the play is Chanakya, the famous 
minister of the Mauryan prince Chandragupta, a Brahmin who 
combines in his nature a glowing forthrightness of action and a 
terrible cunning, His counterpart is Rakshasa, the minister of 
Malayaketu, the last but still surviving scion of the royal house 
of the Nandas brought to ruin by Chanakya. He is also well 
versed in the intricacies of political intrigue, is loyal to his 
friends and desires to win over his opponents. 

SPECTATORS of the play are supposed to know how 
Chaknaya on being insulted by Nanda, the King of Pataliputra 
untied his 'sikha' and vowed that he would not retie it till after 
he had dethroned Nanda and destroyed his relations. He 
instate Chandragupta, a young man living in the court of the 
Nandas, as King while Rakshasa remains loyal to Malayaketu 
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the court of the Nandas, as king while Rakshasa remains loyal 

to Malayaketu and does not recognise Chandragupta. Plans from 
either side are executed by spies, poison girls, assassinations and 
all kinds of wily strategems. Most of the -friends' of Rakshasa 
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are in fact paid agents of Chanakya. Bhagurayana, another do- 
ubtful friend of Malayaketu, succeeds in misleading him under 
instructions from Chanakya. Rakshasa has, however, one real 
friend in the jeweller Chandanadasa who prefers death to be- 
trayal of his friend's wife and son entrusted to him for prote- 
ction. 

In a highly dramatic concluding scence, Rakshasa is 
compelled by force of circumstances to accept defeat at the 
hands of Chanakya and agrees to hold the office of minister 
under Chandragupta. 

These then are main characters in the play. There are 
besides, a host of other picturesque men and women drawn from 
all walks of life who flit across the stage in an atmosphere of 
deepening intrigue, like marionettes pulled by hidden hands. 
The play consists of seven acts and about sixteen scenes, 
posing a formidable problem for the producer in the matter of 
presentation. 

Director's Trials : Here, a word or two on the director's 
predicament on the Indian stage may not b^ out of place. The 
picture of Indian drama at the present time is not that of a 
flourishing drama in a flourishing theatre. It is perhaps argua- 
ble that the drama is available if only the theatre could be 
brought to flourish, although a curious converse also obtains 
in certain regions where a comparatively flourishing theatre 
coexists with comparative barrenness in dramatic writing. The 
great need is for professionalism in the theatre. 

We have ail read about a play going through thirty to 
forty rehearsals before its first public performance in the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and about the famous model books that 
Brecht maintained historical records of important moments In 
a play as performed, to help in psrfecting subsequent produc- 
tions. There have also been instances where whole performan- 
ces have been filmed to facilitate detailed analysis and imp ro- 
vement. As against all this, an Indian director must be 
thankful if he can have half a dozen broken rehearsals and one 
rehearsal complete with all actors and equipment on the stage 
intended for performance. 
(26) 
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Simplicity : I had the privilege of witnessing part of the 
dress rehearsal and the whole of the opening performance of 
the 'Signet Ring' on May 2 by the Naya Theatres at Fine Arts 
Theatre, Delhi. The one thing that struck one straightaway 
was the utter simplicity of the whole production. 

Judging from the multiplicity of scenes in the play, I had 
expected to find an improvised stage setting in different levels 
embellished by symbolic props of various kinds. But surpri- 
singly enough the stage was bare except for a few simple 
draperies in the background providing for entrances and exits 
on either side of the stage. 

Apart from a few simple props used to enable dignitaries 
to sit in dignified postures there were no other properties. 
The Kuchipudi mobile screen was effectively used to mark the 
entrance and exits. The costumes, simple and suggestive, 
presented a harmonious blending in colour and design pleasing 
to the eye without impeding the movements of the actors. To 
have brought together as many as twenty five actors and 
actresses or more all with expressive looks and vibrant voices 
is in itself no mean actievement. 

The Credit : Habsb Tanvir, to whom the credit for this 
must primarily go, has chosen to acquaint the Delhi audiences 
with a difficult and unfamiliar play. Herein lay his courage, 
for appearing as he did in the role of a director and after a long 
lapse of time he could have chosen an easier and less expen- 
sive play without exposing himself to a too critical appraisal. 
And more than courage, he has shown commendable insight in 
selecting this particular play and in organising its production. 
We cannot after all cut ourselves away from our roots and we 
must continue to draw sustenance from traditional sources 
while trying at the same time to imbibe all there is best in 
world drama. 

Having chosen to present the play in English, he has 
taken the best available version in that language. Lai's trans- 
lation couched in English which is lucid and pleasing to the ear, 
does not attempt to modernise the play to the extent of blurring 
its original symbolic pattern although verse has been rendered 
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into expressive prose and certain angularities impeding the pro- 
gress of the play have been straightened a bit. 

Symbolism, Sentiment : It is evident fhat Tanvir has 
laboured hard to preserve the essentially symbolic character of 
the production throughout. The use of the Kuchipudi screen, 
the spanning of long distances by a few suggestive steps, the 
characters announcing themselves, the soliloquies, the asides 
all these have been scrupulously preserved. But these are only 
the bare outer characteristics of a stylised, and conventional 
production. They undoubtedly stress the economy of means 
and formality of presentation but in themselves they are not 
enough. It is the pattern of emotional behaviour that matters 
most. 

What has been gained by entering from behind the 
mobile screen is obviously lost if the character gives up his 
detachment and gets emotionally involved in a situation. This 
was nowhere more clearly evident than during the confronta- 
tion between Chanakya and Rakshasa. 

The role of Chanakya was consistently portrayed with 
great detachment and dignity by Aftab Seth, who may be said 
to have carried the whole play through by the sheer force and 
'beauty of his conventional acting. In contrast Rakshasa 
played by Zahuri Mohiuddin, could not in spite of his imposing 
stature, dignified bearing and manner of speaking avoid emo- 
tional involvement. 

Chanakya is violant and inexorable, Rakshasa gentle and 
relenting, Chanakya's ruling principle is pride of caste ; 
Rakshasa's, attachment to his friends and sovereign. Chanakya 
revenges wrongs done to himself ; Rakshasa to those offered to 
them he loves. Chanakya with his impetuous passions combi- 
nes deep design ; Rakshasa notwithstanding his great tempe- 
rance, is a bungler in contrivance and a better soldier than 
plotter. 

To make this contrast in these two roles explicit on the 
stage, if the mere words attributed to them are spoken, the way 
of speaking has to be carefully chosen, the acting and move- 
ments must be aesthetically significant and typical, incidents 
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and sentences have to be given such a stamp that they sink, 
into the memory. 

Sensitivity, Courage : Similar instances of emotional 
acting were evident on other occasions in the play as, for 
instance, when Chandandasa was met by his wife and son at 
the gallows. 8ut it is too much to expect the director to 
achieve perfection in a venture of this kind. In finding solu- 
tions for artistic problems of this kind, initial failures or part: 
failures should not make our theatres lose heart. On the con- 
trary we should take heart that there is in our midst a sensitive 
and understanding director who can courageously create in our 
minds a desire for new and unfamiliar prospects the field of 
theatre art. There is no doubt that the 'Signet Ring' of 
Visakhadatta, staged at the Fine Arts Theatre on 2, 3 and 4 of 
this month, has been an outstanding contribution to the art of 
Indian Theatre in recent months. 

Link (Weekly) May 12, 1968* 
New Delhi 



Select Obituary Notices 

' 



Abburi Ramakrishna Rao, one of the earliest associates 
of M. N. Roy, died in New Delhi on 30th April, 1979 at the age 
of 83. He is survived by his wife, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. 

Ramakrishna Rao was born in 1896 and received his edu- 
cation in Mysore, Calcutta and Shantiniketan. He participated 
in Chirala Satyagraha of which he was one of the inspiring 
leaders. He organised the Port Workers' Union at Viskhapat- 
nam in 1934. Ramakrishna Rao occupied an influential place 
in the C.P.I. He came in contact with Roy in jail. He was 
deeply influenced by Roy's ideas and left the C.P.I, to join the 
Royist group, and later when the Radical Democratic Party was 
formed he became one of its leading lights. He was also one 
of the founder-members of the Indian Renaissance Association 
founded by Roy. 

Ramakrishna Rao was one of the greatest pioneers of 
modern Telugu literary movement He made a mark as a 
Tel ugu poet in the twenties of this century. In fact his name 
is the second to be mentioned in any account and evaluation of 
modern Telugu poetry. Most of the leading Telugu writers of 
today were influenced by him. Later on a greater love of his 
came to be the Theatre. He founded the Natya Goshti Move- 
ment in Andhra and blazed a new trail in the theatre movement. 
He made a mark in this field not merely as playwright, but as 
producer and actor also. 

A founder-member of the All-India Progresive Writers' 
./Association, Ramakrishna Rao presided over its Patna session. 
He was also the editor of its journal ''Indian Literature". 

Ramakrishna Rao was a member of the Sahitya Akademi, 
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Abburi Ramakrishna Rao as a person was even greater 
than his contribution to poetry and theatre. He was an enchant- 
ing conversationalist and a very engaging speaker both in 
Telugu and English. A mere talk with him was an education. 

His publications include Uhaganam, two plays, Nadisun- 
dan and Mnchakatlka, and a large number of articles and, 
treatises. 

Characteristically, his last wish was to have a portion of 
his ashes sprinkled over Roy's Samadhi. 

The Radical Humanist, May 1979, 



Versatile Personality 



EIGHTY -THREE -year old Abburi Ramakrishna Rao,, 
one of the outstanding personalities of Andhra, is no more. 
Abburi who retired as chief librarian of Andhra University, was 
awarded the honorary doctorate of "Kalaprapurna" for his 
contribution to modern Telugu literature. He activly took part 
in the freedom struggle and later joined the literary movement: 
in his home state. He was a founder-member of the Andhra 
Pradesh Sahitya Akademi, a member and later adviser to the 
Sahitya Akademi in New Delhi. This noted Telugu writer, 
poet and the founder of modern theatre in Andhra died in the- 
capital on Monday, April 30 after a prolonged illness. 

His greater love was theatre. He made a mark in this, 
field not merely as a writer, but as a producer and even as an 
actor, notably in Gurazada's "Kanyasulkam." His contribution, 
however, was not limited to the presentation of selected; 
dramas with rare sympathy and sensitivity. He fostered the 
dream of building a strong and enthusiastic theatre movement 
in Andhra. He was one of the very few personalities who were- 
keenly and critically conscious of the mechanism of social) 
change and the scope and significance of theatre. 
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In an active literary career spanning over six decades. 
Ramakrishna Rao, passed through various stages -classical 
romantic, progressive and humanist. His lyricism might remind 
some of the Malayalam poet Kumaran Asan. Abfouri's flexibi- 
lity could be seen from the way in which he absorbed all the 
influences from far and near through the years. He influenced 
generations of Telugu poets from Krishna Sastri and Sri Sri to 
Tilak and the younger revolutionaries. In the handling of 
metrical techniques, Ramakrishna Rao displayed a rare versati- 
lity. He was at home in every verse form, from the Sanskrit- 
based 'vrittas' and "seesapadyams" of classical Telugu to 
songs and couplets, as also free verse and new verse. 

Abburi as a personality was greater than his contribution 
to poetry, literature and theatre. Deeply involved in the 
processes and causes of social change, he was close to the 
Communist movement in its very early days, an ardent Radical 
Humanist later (he was a close colleague of ML N. Roy) and 
always anxious of the need for the growth of a truly democratic 
and humane political and social order. A provocative thinker, 
he was an enchanting conversationalist and a very rewarding 
speaker both in Telugu and English. 

Link, May 6, 1979 
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